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MERINO SHEEP. 











[Merino Sheep, Male and Female. ] 


“ Meaino” is the name of a Spanish breed or variety 
of sheep, which affords a woul esteemed to be finer than 
that which any other European breed produces. The 
appearance which the merino exhibits will be seen 
from our wood-cut. In this breed the males have 
horns, but the females are without them. ‘They have 
generally white faces and legs. The body does not 
seem very perfect in shape; the legs are long, the 
bones small; and under the throat the skin is some- 
what pendulous and loose. The skin of the animal 
is fine and clear. When they are somewhat fat, the 
weight, per quarter, of the ram is about seventeen 
pounds, and of the ewe about eleven pounds. 

The sheep of Spain are divided into two principal 
sorts: the common sheep, which continue on the grounds 
of their owners, and are housed in winter; and the 
merinos, which always remain in the open air, tra- 
velling before the summer to the cool mountains, and 
returning before the winter to the warm plains. The 
stationary sheep chiefly belong to the eastern provinces 
of Spain ; while the merinos belong to the central and 
western parts,—the Castiles, Leon, and Estremadura, 
In summer they resort chiefly to the plains of the latter 
provinces, and in winter to the mountainous parts of 
Castile, which form the most elevated part of Spain, 
and abound in aromatic plants and fine pastures. Dif- 
ferent accounts are given of the origin of this practice ; 
but we have no distinct knowledge of the existence 
of travelling flocks in Spain until the time when the 
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Christians began to prevail against the Mohammedans 
in the thirteenth century, and came down from the 
mountains of the north into the provinces of the ‘centre 
and the south. After that time, however, the system of 
migration became well and firmly established ; and 
before the Moorish kingdom of Granada had been finally 
reduced in the fifteenth century, the system had been 
organized, under the authority of the government, in 
nearly its present form. ‘This we shall now proceed to 
describe, taking Laborde, a statistical writer on Spain, 
as our principal guide in the description. 

There is an institution peculiar to Spain called the 
Mesta, It is a society of noblemen and other great 
proprietors, to whom the migratory sheep belong ; who 
are empowered to make regulations concerning the 
migrations of the flocks ; and who, in fact, are a great 
co-operative body of capitalists. Unfortunately they 
possess powers and privileges much at variance with 
the interests of the people. The term meséa.is also 
applied to the great body of the migratory sheep in 
general ; while the particular flocks are called merinos 
and transhumantes, - 

These flocks, when assembled for migration, gene- 
rally consist of about ten thousand sheep. Every flock 
is conducted by an officer called a mayoral, whose 
business it is to superintend the shepherds and direct 
the route: he is generally an active man, well ac- 
quainted with the kinds of pasturage, the nature of 
sheep, and the method of treatment. — him there 
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are commonly about fifty shepherds, each of whom is 
allowed to keep a few sheep or goats of his own in the 
flock, on the understanding, that although they and 
any young they may produce are his property, the wool 
and the hair belong to the proprietor of the flock. 
The number of persons thus employed in the care of 
the whole of the flocks that compose the Mesta are 
about forty-five or fifty thousand. The dogs are also 
very numerous, fifty being the number commonly 
allowed to each flock. 

It is at the latter end of April, or the beginning of 
May, that the flocks leave the plains for the mountains. 
When they have been driven to the place where they 
are to remain, the shepherds give them as much salt as 
they are willing to lick ; and the quantity of this article 
allowed for their consumption during the five summer 
months is one ton for every thousand sheep. At the 
end. of July the rams are permitted to associate with 
the ewes, but before and after that time they are kept 
separate. In September the backs and loins of the 
sheep are rubbed with red ochre dissolved’ in water ; 
aud towards the end of the:same month they recom- 
mence their march to the plains of Leon, Estremadura, 
and Andalusia. The sheep are generally conducted to 
the same ground which they had grazed the preceding 
year, and where most of the lambs were born. Here 
folds are constructed for the sheep, and hats of branches 
for the shepherds; and there tliey remain during the 
winter. The birth of the lambs takes place shortly 
after the arrival of the flocks in winter quarters ; and 
particular attention is paid to prepare them by good 
diet for the journey in April. In March the shepherds 
have much to do with the lambs: they cut the tails, 
mark the.nose with a hot iron, and saw off-the points 
of the horns. When the time approaches for the flocks 
to depart for the mountains, they indicate their desire 
to migrate by their restlessness, and by their endeavours 
to escape. The shearing takes place in the month of 
May, during the summer journey. This business is 
introduced with much of preparation and ceremony, 
and the intervals of the labour are cheered by a great 
deal of jollity and merry-making.’ The shearing is 
under cover. The animals are previously 


performed 
put into a building consisting of two apartments, from 
four to eight hundred paces long and one hundred wide. 
As many of the sheep as are to be sheared the following 
day are taken in the evening into a narrow, long, low 
hut, called the sweating-house, where, being much 
crowded together, they perspire freely, which renders 


the wool softer and more easy to be cut. This is one 
of the practices the Spaniards appear to have derived 
from the Romans. One hundred and twenty-five men 
are usually employed for shearing a thousand ewes, 
and two hundred for a thousand wethers. Each sheep 
affords four kinds of wool, more or less fine according 
to the parts of the animal whence it is taken. The 
rams yield more wool than the ewes, but not of so fine 
a quality; three rams or five ewes afford twenty-five 
pounds. The wool is sorted and washed before being 
sent away. The sheep that have been sheared are 
carried to another place and marked; and those which, 
in the course of the individual inspection they undergo 
on this occasion, are found to have lost their teeth, are 
set apart to be killed for mutton. 

The journey which the flocks make in their migration 
is regulated by particular laws and immemorial customs, 
The sheep pass unmolested over the pastures belonging 
to the villages and the commons which lie in their 
road, aud have a right to feed on them. They are not, 
however, allowed to pass over cultivated lands, but the 
proprietors of such lands are obliged to leave for them 
a path of about eighty-four yards in breadth. When 
they traverse the commonable pastures, they seldom 
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travel more than six miles a day; but when they walk 
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in close’order through the cultivated fields, they ofte, 
proceed upwards of eighteen miles, and they have some. 
times been known to go twenty-five or thirty miles jy 
one day, in order to reach a convenjent place for halt. 
ing. The whole of their journey is usually an extent of 
from 360 to 420 miles, which they perform in thirty or 
thirty-five days. Popular opinion in Spain attributes 
the superiority of the wool in the merino to these 
periodical migrations ; but this appears to be disproved 
by the fact that the wool of the stationary sheep js 
sometimes equally good, and still more by the. very 
great superiority of the wool of the German metino, 
which does not migrate at all. The number of the 
migratory sheep in Spain is at present estimated a 
10,000,000, and of the stationary at 8,000,000. 

The existence of the system which we have been 
describing is considered to constitute a great bar to 
agricultural improverhent in Spain. The Mesta, of 
which we have already spoken, has a code of peculiar 
laws, administered by four judges, whose jurisdiction 
extends to all matters that are in any degree connected 
with the Mesta, and who take particular cate that 
none of its privileges shall be inftinged. Among the 
evils which fhe system produces, it is complained that 
the forty or fifty thousand persons employed in attend. 
ing the sheep are lost to the state, as to the purposes of 
agriculture and population, as they scarcely ever marry; 
—that a vast quantity of good land is converted into 
pasturage, and produces comparatively nothing ;—that 
great damage is committed with impunity to the culti- 
vated lands during the journeys of the flocks—and this 
is so much the more injurious as, at the time of the 
first journey, the corn is considerably advanced in its 
growth, and at the second, the vines are loaded ‘with 
grapes ;—that the commonable pastures also are so 
completely devastated by the migratory flocks, that 
the sheep of the resident population can hardly pick 
up a subsistence ;—and that the flocks of the Mesta 
are of no use in an agricultural point of view, for, 
as they are never folded upon arable land, they 
contribute nothing to its fertilization. Besides this, 
the directors and shepherds are dreaded in every 
place to which they come, for they exercise a most in- 
tolerable despotism,—the consequence of the improper 
privilege which they possess of bringing whoever they 
may choose to insult before the tribunal of the Mesta, 
whose decisions are almost invariably in favour of its 
servants. The existence of the Mesta has therefore long 
been a subject of public complaint and remonstrance, 
and even the general states of the realm have been 
continually requesting the suppression of it. For 
a long series of years these appeals were made in 
vain, but about the middle of the last century the 
government felt itself obliged to pay some attention to 
the subject. A committee of inquiry was therefore ap- 
pointed to take the matter into consideration, but the 
influence of the Mesta prevailed in the committee and 
elsewhere ; so that though the commission is still, we 
believe, understood to exist, it has not yet given its 
opinion on the subject of the Mesta or proposed any 
remedy for the evils it produces. 

“The Merino, or Spanish breed of sheep, was intro- 
duced into this country about the close of last century. 
George III. was a great patron of this breed, which 
was, for several years, a very great favourite. But it 
has been ascertained that, though the fleece does not 
much degenerate here, the carcass, which is naturally 
ill-formed, and affords comparatively little weight of 
meat, does not improve ; and as the farmer, in the kind 
of sheep which he keeps, must look not only to the pro- 
duce of the wool, but also to the butcher-market, he has 
found it his interest to return to the native breeds of 
his own country and abandon the Spanish sheep. They 
have, however, been of considerable service to the flocks 
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of England, having been judiciously crossed with the 
South Down, Ryeland, &c.*” ‘The merino was intro- 
duced into most of the other countries of Europe, in the 
urse of the last century, with very various success. 
It has also at later periods been carried out to New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the United States; and it seems now to 
have been sufficiently established that, wherever the 
animal has been attended to for the sake of its wool, it 
will afford good wool, but that the quality of the wool 
deteriorates when that of the mutton becomes an object. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to introduce 
a table of the number of sheep in some of the states of 
Europe as compared with the population. We take it 
from an article, by M. Huot, in the ‘* Encyclopédie 
Moderne,’ but have felt ourselves bound to make one 
alteration. In the original, 45,000,000 sheep are 
assigned to Great Britain—a number obtained, we 
resume, by allowing a certain rate of increase on the 
42,000,000 given by Dr. Colquhoun in 1812; but 
Mr. Macculloch allows no authority to the calculation 
of this writer, and considers that the whole number 
of sheep tn the United Kingdom does not at present 
exceed 32,000,000, which number we have therefore 


adopted. 


No. of Sheep 
Population, Sheep. to 1,000 

Inbabitants, 
Duchy of Anhalt-Bernburg... 56,000 90,000 1666 
Spain Cee eee ween eseeeoeesd . 13,500,000 18,700,000 1385 
Great Britain and Ireland ....24,500,000 32,000,000 1306 
Duchy of Brunswick ..... wee 242,000 280,000 1157 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar 222,000 250,000 1126 
France .secccccccescecesee sde,000,000 35,000,000 1093 
Hanover. secseccccccccceses 1,090,000 1,600,000 1032 
Prussia.se.sces eee eetecee - 12,400,000 9,000,000 725 
Saxony..secccesccseseseces 1,400,000 1,000,000 714 
Russia in Europe .....0..++52,600,000 36,000,000 684 
Austvia. et eeeereeteeseeere -32,000,000 12,000,000 375 





SNOW HARVEST.—No. II. 


Iv Naples, the snow-trade, like those of salt, to- 
bacco, &c., all over the kingdom, was, from very old 
times, a government monopoly. The king was ac- 
customed to farm it to a company, who paid so many 
thousand ducats a year for the privilege, and who were 
moreover bound to sell the snow at a fixed unvarying 
price, and severely fined whenever they left the city 
unprovided with a quantity sufficient for the demand. 
The government, having committed the folly of inter- 
fering with this, or any other, branch of trade, at least 
showed wisdom in this severity, for few things could be 
more likely to excite the people to revolt than a dearth 
of snow in the dog-days. The Dogana della Neve is 
farmed, and produces a considerable revenue. 

Of the mountains of snow brought daily into Naples, 
some goes to private families, who use it at their meals, 
some to the coffee-houses and sorbettieri, where it is 
made up in sherbet, lemonade, ices, &c., &c., and a large 
quantity to itinerant venders of inferior gelat?, and to 
stationary acquaioli, or water-sellers, who cool with it 
the plain beverage they sell to passengers at the corner 
of almost every street. In domestic usage, it not merely 
does its duty in the wine-cooler, but it is served up at 
table in an open vessel, out of which each person helps 
himself to a piece as he prepares to drink his wine,— 
which, we must remark, is always drunk from tumblers. 
There is a knack of filling up the mouth of the tumbler 
with a piece of snow and then pouring the wine gently 
“pon it, letting it filter through the snow into the glass. 

hat great desideratum, an icy-cold draught, is thus 
procured, and the effect to the eye is pleasing enough, 
particularly when “ Capri Rosso,” or any other ruby- 
coloured wine, is thrown upon the sparkling frozen 
show, 
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The coffee-houses, which are very numerous, nearly 
all sell lemonade and ices during summer. From eight 
o'clock in the morning till five in the afternoon the trade 
is mostly confined to sherbet and lemonade; but at the 
evening hour they begin a vigorous manufacture of gelati, 
which, in a well-frequented shop, knows no rest or ces- 
sation until after midnight. The gentry stop at the doors 
of these shops, and take the ices in their carriages, or 
sometimes go into the shop, the entire fronts of which are 
thrown open to the street. Ona formeroccasion (Vol. II., 
p. 306), we praised their manufacture of maccaroni, 
and we must say here that the Neapolitans and the 
Sicilians are the best makers of ices in the world. 
The Parisian artists in that line are not to be compared 
with them, while our English ones are generally bad. 
The variety in the names and qualities of their gelati is 
almost endless. To make good ices good sugar is 
indispensable, and it was a sore affliction for these 
manufacturers, during some part of the existence of 
Buonaparte’s continental system, to be obliged to 
use honey, or sugar made by French chemists from 
carrots and beet-roots, instead of the West Indian 
sugars we were wont to sell them. A few years ago 
there was a great sorbettiero living at the top of the 
Strada Toledo ;—he was an old man who had witnessed 
sundry revolutions and innumerable political changes, 
but he only cared for two—the Milan and Berlin 
decrees that shut out sugar and made bad ices, and the 
fall of Napoleon and the abrogation of the said decrees, 
which threw trade open and brought about good ices, 

While these shops supply the gentry, the itinerant 
venders deal with the poorer classes. Every summer 
evening, on the long mole, by the port, and in other 
places much frequented by the people, these eloquent 
and noisy traders ply their business. Their wares, of 
course, are not so good, but then they are much cheaper, 
—and are they not always cold? For three, four, or 
five grains, the sailor, the fisherman, the thirsty ca- 
lessiero, or other labouring man, can obtain that 
summum bonum—a long mouthful of something cold 
and sweet. On the evenings of church festivals and 
holidays the trade carried on in this way is very ex 
tensive indeed, and, on such occasions, the flying ice- 
sellers are found in all the busy suburbs and outlets of 
the town, maintaining a deafening rivalry with the 
venders of water-melons and other luxuries. 

But the steadiest, the least luxurious, and the most 
generally useful consumption of snow is perhaps that 
made by the stationary acquaioli, or water-sellers. 
The shop, or trade establishment of one of this class of 
dealers, is a singular and not unpicturesque object. 
There is a high table or bench, having, on either side, 
two perpendicular wooden columns, between which 
(generally on both sides) is suspended a water-barrel 
that swings to and fro on an iron axis. These columns, 
or pillars, are crowned by an architrave, and a fantasti- 
cally-shaped pediment finishes the out-door wooden 
shop, which may be about five feet long, four broad, 
and twelve high, to the top of the pediment. It is 
generally placed at the corner of a street, and always 
against the wall, leaving just space enough for the 
dealer to stand between the wall and his bench. The 
whole of the construction, were it not so bedizened and 
furnished out, would not look much unlike a pulpit; 
but as it is, it may more correctly be compared to a 
Chinese moveable Joss temple. It is painted all over 
with the gaudiest colours, frequently rudely carved and 
gilded, and decorated with flags and peacocks’ feathers, 
while from pediment and column hang drinking-glasses 
of all sizes and fashions; and other glasses, mixed with 
bottles, flasks, oranges, and lemons, “ in most admired 
disorder,” bestrew the table or bench. In the rear of 
this medley, and generally bolt upright against the wall, 
and elevated on a stool, stands the officiating minister 
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of the temple, with a white or a ted nightcap on his 


head, a red sash round his loins, his throat, chest, and 


arms entirely bare, and in his right hand an enormous 
pair of iron squeezers, or pincers, big enough and strong 


enough to draw the teeth of a mammoth, but which he 
only uses to express the juice from his oranges and 
lemons into the glasses of thirsty passengers. 

The swinging water-barrels are closed at one end 
with thick cork, in which there is a large bung-hole for 
the admission of pieces of snow, and a small aperture 
for the emission of the cooled water. When the snow 
is thrown in, the man agitates the barrel until it is par- 
tially dissolved in the water; he also gives a shake or 
two every time he draws off a glass for a customer. A 
plain glass of water, but deliciously cold, with the 
vapour exuding through and standing on the outside 
of the glass like dew, only costs about half a farthing ; 
—for twice that sum, a squeezed Jemon or orange, or 
some drops of sambuco, are added, This sambuco is 
a curious, blueish, milky-looking liquor, distilled from 
the flowers of the elder-tree, of a peculiar but not un- 
pleasant taste when mixed with iced water. A very 
great quantity of it is consumed in this way. The 
acquaiola, moreover, is always furnished with certain 
double-sized glasses of portentous dimensions, for which 
double price is charged. Rum, brandy, and all ardent 
spirits are utter strangers to the sanctity of the water- 
drinking shrine. It surprises some strangers to see that 
the Neapolitans, at the hottest time of the day, and 
when they are in a state of the most profuse perspira- 
tion from the effects of work or of walking in the broil- 
ing sun, Will stop before one of these temples and take 
off a large glass-full of the coldest water at a draught, 
and with impunity. But this they all do daily, and in 
the hottest weather several times in the course of the 
day. We believe also that few foreigners live long at 
Naples without doing precisely the same thing, and 
with just the sarne impunity. In the great thorough- 
fares of the town these acquaioli carry on an immense 
deal of business, their stands, at certain hours of the day, 
being constantly surrounded by impatient customers, 
who’ empty the glasses more quickly than the dealers 
can fill them. 

Nearly all that we have said here about Naples may 
be applied to Sicily. The great snow store-house of 
Sicily is Mount Etna, and the English and the natives 
at Malta also derive their supplies from the caverns 
and summits of that volcano, 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tue business of this great establishment was originally 
transacted at Grocers’ Hall in the Poultry. Subse- 
quently, in the year 1732, the first stone of the pre- 
sent building was laid, on the site of the house and 
gardens of the first governor, Sir John Houblon; and 
it was completed in the following year, from the designs 
of Mr. George Sampson. It then, however, only com- 
prised ‘the centre of the principal or south front, the 
hall, the bullion court, and the court-yard. The wings 
to the east and west were added by Sir Robert Taylor, 
between the yeats 1770 and 1786; and the remainder 
of the structure has been completed, by the present Sir 
John Soane, since 1788. This eminent architect has 
within these few years rebuilt the parts executed by 
Sampson and Taylor, so that the whole building may 
now be said to be from his designs; and it has in 
consequence Leen divested of that confusion of styles 
and forms which it exhibited previously to 1825, what- 
ever may be thought of the peculiar character which it 
now presents. 

The architectural features of the exterior of this struc- 
ture are at any rate in unison with the nature of the 
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security. ‘The order and forms in most parts of the ex 
terior have been copied from the Temple of Venus 
Tivoli, and the monotony of an immense line of wall hag 
been obviated by projecting entrances under lofty arch 
panelled windows, cornices, &c.; the entrances bej 
ornamented by fluted Corinthian columns, supporting 
entablatures, crowned by elevated turrets. The whole 
of this extensive pile covers an irregular area of about 
eight acres. The exterior wall measures in front, or on 
the south side, 365 feet ; on the west side 440 feet; on 
the north side 410 feet ; and on the east side 245 feet, 
The area comprises nine open courts ;—the Rotunda, 
or circular room, several large public offices, committee 
rooms, and private apartments for the residence ot 
officers and servants. The principal suite of rooms js 
on the ground-floor, and the chief offices, being fur- 
nished with lantern-lights and domes, have no apart. 
ments over them; but beneath this floor, and even 
below the surface of the ground, there is more building 
and a greater number of rooms than above ground, 
Part of the edifice is raised on a soft, marshy soil, being 
in the course of the ancient stream of Walbrook ; and it 
was therefore necessary to strengthen the foundations 
by means of piles, and to construct counter-arches 
beneath the walls. _ 

The principal entrance to the Bank is in Thread. 
needle Street, but there are other entrances in Bar- 
tholomew Lane and Lothbury, and at the north-west 
angle of Princes Street. The latter consists of a noble 
portico, having a raised basement, on which stand eight 
fluted Corinthian columns, which are disposed semi- 
circularly, and support a highly-enriched frieze and 
attic, with a turret above. The vestibule, or entrance 
hall from Princes Street, bears the impressive and grave 
character of a mausoleum, The massive Doric columns, 
without bases, are placed on three different planes, 
raised by steps, in imitation of the Propylwa at Athens, 
Lothbury Court opens from a spacious and lofty arch- 
way, and presents an interesting display of architectural 
features designed after the best specimens of Grecian 
and Roman art. The brick buildings on the north 
and west sides are partially masked by open screens of 
stone, of the Corinthian order, copied from the Temple 
of the Sybils near Tivoli. The magnificent arch -and 
fagade on the south side of this court, forming the 
entrance to the Bullion Court, were designed on the 
model of the triumphal arch of Constantine at Rome. 
Statues emblematical of the four quarters of the world 
surmount the entablature; and, within the inter- 
columniations, there are allegorical representations, 
executed by Banks, of the Thames and Ganges in 
bas-relief. 

The Rotunda, which has an immediate commuhica- 
tion through its vestibule from the entrance in Bartho- 
lomew Lane, is a spacious circular chamber, with a 
lofty dome, fifty-seven feet in diameter, crowned by a 
lantern, the divisions in which are formed by carya- 
tides. In this room, large desks, with pens, ink, &c., 
are placed for public convenience. There a large 
number of persons of all nations and classes assemble 
on public days to buy and sell stock. But since the 
erection of the New Stock Exchange, the business 
transacted at the Rotunda has diminished in quantity 
and importance; although it is much frequented by 
stock-holders, who wait there to learn the result of 
commissions given to their brokers. The dome of this 
room is very striking as a work of art; but it is ill 
adapted for an assembly of talking persons: the rever- 
beration is overpowering. The Three per Cent. Consol 
Office is another fine apartment, in which Sir John 
Soane has displayed much taste and skill. It is an 
oblong room, about ninety feet in length and fifty in 
breadth, designed from models of the ancient Roman 





establishment, conveying an impression of opulence and 


baths, and of a very highly-enriched and classical 
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These windows overlook a pleasant area, planted with 
trees and shrubs, that was formerly the churchyard of 
St. Christopher's, nearly the whole of which parish is 
now enclosed within the Bank walls. The old tower and 
remaining part of the church itself were taken down 
by authority of parliament, after the riots in 1780, the 
more effectually to secure this establishment. In some 
of the other offices there is much that is worthy.,of 
mention, and much in architectural design to gratify 
the practised eye, when it perceives with what care and 
judgment the forms and styles of ancient art have been 
adapted to their respective situations, It becomes a 
question, however, whether utility has not in many cases 
been sacrificed to a love of classical decoration; and 
whether those forms of ancient architecture which we 
admired so much when surrounded with their original 
associations are not materially injured by-;their adapti- 
tion, piee¢e by piece, to the construction of a large pile 
dedicated to the purposes of ecommerce. 

The greater part of this extensive edifice is of stone ; 
and, in order to obviate any damper from fire, all the 
new buildings erected under the superintendence of 
Sir John Soane hav@ been constructed with :incom- 
bustible materials. The vaults, in which the tillion, 
coin, bank notes, &c., are depdsited, are Mlso in- 
destructible by fire. The building has also the 
alvantage—somewhat rare-in the city—of standing 
perfectly detached ; it is, nevertheless, closely hemmed 
in by the Royal Exchange on the south side and private 
houses on the others, _ On account of its inferior eleva- 
tion, however, it does not suffer so much from this 
cause as many other buildings; especially as an open- 
ing-in Cornhill affords a fine view of the Threadneedle 
Street fagade, which is represented in our wood-cut. 

The hours of business at the Bank are from nine in 
the morning until-five in the. afternogn, except on holi- 
days ;.and any person may visit the Rotunda and most 
of the other public apartments, 


OLD TRAVELLERS. , 
Wiisam ve RuBrvguis.—No. IV, 
Doatne the residence Sf Rubruquig -at the ¢ity-of 
Kara-korum, which at the time:was¢tke grand ichan’s 
capital, our traveller saw many Russians, Hungarians, 
and some Germans, There was--alsa.a considerable 


number of Armenian and.Georgian Christians. He 
picked: up some information about the Chinese, or 
Catayans, as they were so long called, the Siberians, 
the Kamtchatkans, and (it should appear) the- in- 
habitants of the islands tbetween the extremities of 
Asia and America where, at times, the sea was 
frozen over. Rubruquis was the first to inform us that 
the Chinese had a paper currency, a curious fact after- 
wards confirmed by Marco Polo. Such.a currency was | 
not adopted in Europe until centuries after. He was 
also the first to give a notion of the peculiar characters, | 
and: the mode of writing, of the Chinese. He says, 
they did not write with pens as we do, but with. small 
brushes such as are-used by our painters, and that in 
one character or figure they gave a whole word, The 
common money of the Russians, he says, consisted in 
spotted or grizzled furs; and this primitive sort of cur- | 
rency is still the only one known in the remoter parts of 
Siberia at this day, Seeing, however, slight hopes of 
doing any good -in 'Tartary, and: being ‘already tired of 
ile court and the-treatmeht he received there, the friar 
with great joy went to the palace on Whitsunday to get 
his, leave for returning homeward. — * 

This permission, and a letter fromthe khan to 
St. Louis, were not ready until the festival of St, John, 
when the monks received some trifling presents from 
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that had accompanied Rubruquis thus far, was g 
terrified at the plan he now proposed to recross the 
very desert by which they had come, that he left him 
and remained behind with William the goldsmith unijj 
some more conveniemt opportunity of regaining Chris. 
tendom should present itself. Nothing daunted by 
this defection, the worthy friar began his journey jg 
the direction he intended, accompanied only by his 
interpreter, one servant, and a guide. The guide had 
authority from the khan to take a sheep once in four 
days, whereyer he could find it, for the support of 
the party. Rubruquis had been nearly two mouths on 
the road when he met Sartach, the great chieftain, whose 
acquaintance he had made on his outward journey near 
to the river Don. Sartach was now travelling with his 
wives and children, and many flocks and herds, to the 
court of the grand khan; but he had left the mass of 
the families, over whom he ruled, wandering with their 
cattle between the Don and the Volga. To an appli- 
cation made by the friar for some books, dresses, and 
other property left behind at the chieftain’s encamp- 
ment, Sartach replied, that he would find them all with 
Baatu, his father, or father-in-law. He sent Rubru- 
quis a civil message, and two silk pelisses, one for the 
King of France and the other for himself. On his way 
back the friar suffered almost as much as he had done 
going out, Several times he had nothing to sustain his 
strength, for three days together, except cosmos; and 
on more than one occasion he was well nigh perishing 
in the wilds, having missed the stations of the migra- 
tory tribes, exhausted even his cosmos, and almost 
worn out his horses. It was after a journey of four 
months, on the 16th of September, and precisely one 
year after he had quitted it to go on to Manchu-khan’s 
court, that he again reached the court or encampment 
of Baatu. Here he was courteously received, and 
recovered a part but not the whole of his property, 
Baatu.and all his dependents had long concluded that 
the monks must have perished; and some Nestorian 
priest, who lived sometimes with Sartach, and at others 
with Baatu, had appropriated their church vests, stoles, 
psalters, and such like effects. Rubruquis found two 
or three young men (Europeans), whom he had left 
behind, in tolerable health, but in abject poverty. The 
Tartars, believing the friar could- never return, had 
asked them if they could manage oxen and milk mares, 
and they would have been reduced to servitude and 
bondage, but for the kind offices of some Armenians, 
and the arrival of Rubruquis. Baatu’s court was then 
about to move to Sarai, on the eastern bank of the 
Volga; and as our friar calls Sarai a town, and speaks 
of bujldings, it seems probable that some of the wander- 
ing Tartars were adopting more fixed habits of life. 
Rubruquis accompanied the court during a whole 
month ; but, tired with the slow and indirect movements 
ef the Tartars, who as usual condueted their flocks and 
herds with them, he procured a guide, took leave of 
Baatu, and pushed forward for Sarai, always keeping 
due south, and near to the Volga. He reached Sarai 
without accident, and left that place on the feast of All 
Saints (lst of November), still travelling southward. 
For the first five days after quitting the Volga, which 
flows in several branches, our friar did not meet a 
human being, and for fifteen days he found only one 
little village or encampment, where one of the sons of 
Sartach was residing with a goodly company of falcon- 
ersand falcons. At this place they gave him a Tartar 
guard to protect him from the Lesghis and other fierce 

and independent Mohammedan tribes. 

Our traveller went unmolested through the great 
defiles of Mount Caucasus, and through part of 
Armenia; but his progress was very slow. Thinking 
that his: royal. master was still in the Holy Land, he 





Manchu, and were finally.dismissed. Father Bartho- 
lomew of Cremona, the omy European of the mission | 


crossed the Araxes, and traversing the dominions of 
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the Turkish sultan, Kurdish princes, and others, that 
included a great part of Asia Minor, he at length 
grived at the city of Konieh, the ancient Iconium. 
fle complains of the slow rate at'which he had tra- 
yelled in Asia Minor, and says that “ this delay arose 
in part from the difficulty of procuring horses, but 
chiefly because the guide chose to stop, often for three 
days together, in one place, for his own business ; and, 
though much dissatisfied, I durst not complain, as he 
might have slain me, and those With me, or sold us all 
for slaves, and there was none to hinder it.” 

From Iconium he made his way across the rest of 
Asia Minor, and over Mount Taurus, to the Gulf of 
Scanderoon, where he embarked for Cyprus. At that 
island he found the father provincial of his order, and 
learned, with much sorrow, that King Louis, who had 
snt him among the Tartars, was no longer in the 
Holy Land, but in France. Had Rubruquis known 
this sooner he would have shaped the latter part of his 
course very differently, for his great desire was to relate 
his adventures to the king in person, arid to see Europe 
once more. But here he had thrown himself within 
the direct rule of his superior, who carried him to 
Antioch, and thence to Tripoli in Syria, wheré he 
urived in the month of August, just in time f6 assist 
at a chapter of his order. He had been altogether 
about two years and six months on his travels, and he 
now earnestly besought his superior to allow him to go 
on to Paris; but the provincial, thinking he had had 
wandering enough, and being a strict disciplinarian, 
ordered the friar to write to Louis, and then retire to 
his convent at Acre. When Rubruquis wrote, he 
implored the king to obtain the provincial’s permission 
for his going to France, pledging his word that he 
would soon again return to his convent in the Holy 
Laud. We have not been able to ascertain whether he 
obtained this favour, or whether he remained shut up 
in his cell. Indeed, after his return to Syria, nothing 
more seems to be known of his life, except that he was 
alive somewhere as late as 1293, by which time a 
greater traveller than he—Marco Polo—was on his way 
back to Europe. 

It is evident that these two early explorers, thongh 
they often confirm each other’s accounts of the Tartars, 
knew nothing at all of one another, either personally 
or by their respective fame and writings. Before the 
invention of printing, and the diffusion of a love for 
letters among the people, fame travelled very slowly. 
Even in France, Rubruquis himself was little known 
until many generations later. His letter to King 
Louis IX., containing the account of his travels, was 
written in the Latin of those days. An Englishman 
first gave it a modern and popular dress*. This was 
old Hakluyt, who introduced a translation of the greater 
part of it in his * Collection of Voyages and Travels,’ 
published about 1600. 

After Hakluyt, Purchas, in his “ Pilgrimes,” gave 
the whole letter, from a copy he found in “ Benet 
Colledge Library, in Cambridge,” with his usual 
felicitous quaintness. Purchas’s folio, which contains 
it, was published in 1625. Four years after, Father 
Bergeron translated it from’ Purchas’s English into 
French, being aided, he says, by two old manuscript 
copies of the work in Latin. Since that time Rubru- 
quis has obtained reputation, and the place he merits 
in the history of travellers, some account of his journey 
being included in most ¢ollections of voyages and 
travels. His pictures of manners’ and customs are, 
as we have already said, éxcéedingly good ; but it is 
much to be regretted that, from want of geographical 
science,—from vagueness of language,—and in part, 
probably, from the mistakes of the earlier copyists of 

* Friar Bacon makes honourable mention of Rubruquis, and 
gives a spirited abstract of his travels in one of his theological 
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his MS., we can seldom trace his course with any 
precision. He had, however, the merit of being the 
first traveller that gave a correct account of the Caspian. 
That inland séparate sea was correctly described as 
such by théearly Greeks, but afterwards a notion pre- 
vailed that it was connected with the northern ocean. 
Rubruquis ‘ascertained that it was everywhere sur- 
rounded by land, and had no connection with the ocean 
or with any other sea, Yet, so little was the account 
of his journey read, that the old error was repeated in 
books of geography long after his time. 
i e. 





YORK CASTLE AND CLIFFORD'S TOWER. 
Tue Castle of York, now the county gaol, stands at 
the distance of about 200 yards from the eastern bank 
ef the Ouse, and close to the Foss, which being brought 
round it in a deep moat or ditch renders it inaccessible, 
except from the city, on the north, Historical evidence 
sufficiently proves that hefore the Norman Conquest 
York had a castle, which Drake, in his ‘ Eboracum,’ 
supposes to have been: the Old Baile, on the opposite 
side of the Ouse. The eastle on the present site, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the same auther, was built by 
William the Conqueror, but probably on a Roman 
foundation. Having fallen to decay, it was repaired, 
or rebuilt, in the reign of Richard III, After it was 
no longer used as a fortress, it was converted into a 
ceunty prison; but, having fallen into a ruinous state 
from’ age, it was’ taken down in the year 1701, and 
in its stead a structure was erected which, so lately 
as thirty years since, was considered to form one of 
the best reguiated:and most commodious prisons in the 
kingdom. However, it was presented by the grand 
jury at the Lent Assizes, in 1821, for insufficiency; 
and this presentment was repeated at each succeeding 
assizes, until a resolution was at last passed, in the year 
1824, that a competition of architects should be invited 
in the usual manner, in order to procure the best plan 
for effecting the proposed improvements. That of 
Mr. Robinson of London was preferred, and in 1826 
the works were commenced under his direction and 
superintendence. 

The plan of the new portion of the prison is upon the 
radiated and panopticon system, the ‘governor's house 
forming a centre from which all the prisons and airing 
courts diverge. Exch prison is capable of containing 
20.individuals ; the day+roomis are on the ground-floor, 
and the cells in two stories above. For each class: of 
prisoners there is a paved yard, and a court for exercise 
100 feet im length by 50 feet at the wide end, narrowed 
to 10 feet ‘at the farther ‘extremity. The cells are 
constructed 8 feet by 5 feet, with corridors affording 
access to them all. “The ' peculiarity of the :plan—and 
it is believed that this prison is the only one that has 
been built with this arrangement—is, that the governor 
and turnkeys can pass unseen from the centre to any 
part of the prison, through secret passages in each 
of the buildings, connected with a corridor of inspection 
which surrounds and connects the whole. From these 
passages, too, every thing that passes within ‘the prisons 
can be seen; and as the prisoners know this, they have 
a tight to suppose that’ the governor's eye is always 
upon them," 

‘ Prison building is not at all times interesting in an 
architectural point of view; but the architect has, in this 
instatice, adopted tbe castellated character. In enlarging 
the old: buil ing, | i has formed his design in the style 
of the ancient bars or eity-gates of York, which are 
much admired for their simplicity, and for the manner in 
which they preserve the architectural characteristics of 
the age in which they were built. The entrance gate- 
house; the internal elevation of which is exhibited in 
our wood-cut, is in some degree similar to the Monk 
Bar, Itis flanked by circular towers of great strength, 
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and extends 70 feet in front by 46 in depth. The prison 
is fire-proof, the structure being entirely of stone; the 
walls are 5 feet thick below, and 3 feet above, and no 
timber is used in the floors, the stone extending from 
wall to wall. Each cell of the prison is covered with a 
single piece of stone 5 inches thick, and the cells are 
divided laterally by single stones 9 inches thick. The 
doors are of hammered iron, and three iron guards are 
placed in each aperture in the thickness of the wall. 

The boundary wall surrounding the new prison, the 
old debtor’s prison, and the court-house is 35 feet 
in height above the ground, and it has towers at inter- 
vals to strengthen it. This wall is 1350 feet in length, 
and is, in itself, a specimen of very superior workman- 
ship. Upon the whole, York Castle may be considered 
the strongest prison in England, and it is certainly one 
of the most complete and efficient. The criminal side 
affords room for 160 prisoners, divided into eight classes 
of twenty each. The airing courts are divided by walls 
twenty feet in height. The whole building is well 
supplied with water and well ventilated. 

In all the alterations which have taken place, “* Clif- 
ford’s Tower,” which stands within the wails, and which 
we now proceed to notice, has been preserved with the 
most scrupulous care. 

A short distance within the gateway there is a high 
mound, thrown up with prodigious labour, and sur- 
rounded by a strong stone wall. It appears to be 
elevated at least ninety feet above the level of the Ouse, 
and thirty feet above the site of the castle or gaol, and 
the adjacent parts of the city. On the summit of this 
mount stands an ancient tower, called “ Clifford's 
Tower ;” and, according to tradition, one of that family 
was its first governor, after it had been built by the 
Conqueror for the purpose of overawing the city and 
country. The castle itself was found by Leland in a 
ruinous state in the time of Henry VIII. But on the 
commencement of the civil wars between Charles I. and 
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the Parliament, it was completely repaired and fortifie 

by order of the Earl of Cumberland, the governor , 
York. On the top of the tower was made a platform 
on which several pieces were mounted: a garrison w, 

appointed for its defence, and Colonel Sir Francis Co 
was its governor during the siege of the city. Afig 
the surrender of York in 1644, it was dismantled of j 

garrison, except this tower, of which Thomas Dickenson 
the lord-mayor, a man strongly attached to the caus 
of the Parliament, was constituted governor. It con 
tinued in the hands of his successors, as governors, til] 
1683, when Sir John Reresby was appointed to tha/ 
office by Charles II. In the following year, 1684, oy 
the festival of St. George, about 10 o’clock in the even. 
ing, the magazine took fire and blew up, and the tower 
was reduced to a shell, as it remains at this day. Whe. 
ther this happened accidentally or by design was never 
ascertained ; but the demolition of the “ minced pie” 
was, at that time, a common toast in the city; and 
it was observed that the officers and soldiers of the 
garrison had previously removed their effects, and that 
not a single man perished by the explosion. 

The mount on which this tower stands corresponds, 
as already observed, with that of the Old Baile on the 
opposite side of the Ouse. Within this tower is an 
excellent well of water: here was also a dungeon so 
dark as not to admit the least ray of light. Drake 
says,— By the extraordinary labour required for the 
raising of this mount, it seems to have been effected by 
no less than a Roman power, though the Conqueror 
might build the present structure, the inside of which 
exhibits a regularity very uncommon in a Gothic 
edifice.” But Mr. Bigland remarks on this,— We 
have no such topographical knowledge of the Roman 
* Eboracum,’ as can enable the present age to advance 
anything beyond conjecture on the subject; and great 
works have been performed by other men as well as by 
Romans.” 
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(Clifford’s Tower, and Extrance to York Castle.] 
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